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stalls exist. Most copies are printed at Calcutta and
they cost very little, seldom more than tenpence a
copy. Strictly speaking my religion does not allow
Korans to be sold at all, and the doctors have ascer-
tained that a Believer might quite legitimately go into
a store and demand the Book gratis. Though this
hardly ever occurs, the dealers fear it might happen,
so they find a sufficiency in small profits.

Beyond the Bazaar I was lucky enough to see a new
house being built, a very uncommon spectacle in Mecca.
Though sixty thousand people inhabit the town the
figure hatJly grows. Residents rarely move away and
even more seldom does a man from outside come to
the Holy City as anything but a pilgrim. Local masons
practise a peculiar system of construction, unlike all
methods I ever saw elsewhere. They do not imitate
the Laputans in Gulliver's Travels, who started with
the roof; instead they first erect the four walls separ-
ately, so that each can stand by itself. Only at the
very end of the operations do the builders fit in the
corners. Some obscure religious idea, probably con-
nected with the intrusion of evil spirits, gave rise to
this habit.

I felt glad to be mounted, since the tracks, four or
five feet wide, which folk here call streets, hold many
inches of dirt.- During our progress to the Matofs
house, where I was to live while at Mecca, I noticed
that most alleys held little traffic. Throughout the
proper pilgrim season this of course is vastly different.
Innumerable thousands then bargain with the bazaar